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ARCADES AMBO
loofness as a policy is practised by kings, dictators, and
Prime Ministers.   MacDonald's aloofness has often been
remarked upon.   Perhaps no Prime Minister, not even Asquith,
Salisbury, Palmerston, or Peel, was so aloof as he.   He carried
this curious seclusion so far that, if he could avoid it, he never
saw any of his own Party.    This applied to members of the
Cabinet as much as to members of the rank and file.  But there
was one exception to this rule.    Mr. J. H. Thomas was the
only member of the Labour Party who could break down
MacDonakTs aloofness.   He was, in fact, MacDonald's closest
associate.   He was the only one who could, and did, walk into
the Prime Minister's room unannounced and without a previous
engagement.   He was in the habit of thrusting aside the secre-
tarial barrage and stalking into the Premier's presence without
a by-your-leave.   He used to have long parleys with the Prime
Minister.    No one sat oftener with MacDonald, no one sat
longer and everything was held up while these lengthy con-
fabulations proceeded.    But Jim Thomas could as readily
c gate-crash' Buckingham Palace as 10 Downing Street and
get away with it.   The reason lies in the nature of the man.
He is a favourite with everybody.   In spite of disagreements,
quarrels, inconsistencies, he is persona grata everywhere.   Yet
they  were  an  incongruous   couple :    Thomas jolly,  good
humoured, vivacious, affable,  a good mixer;   MacDonald
moody, morose, irritable, egocentric.   Each was a fitting foil
for the other, UAllegro and // Penseroso : Sunny Jim and Jim
Dumps,
Thomas is a great raconteur, a prince of story tellers. He is
at home at the great banquet where his brilliance as a witty
after-dinner speaker has full scope. His c biled shirt' and his
fat cigar are the joke of the cartoonist. There are some who
say that his mixing of his grammar and his manipulation of the